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TRADE    PARLIAMENTS 
AND    THEIR   WORK 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTORY 

THE  industrial  world  is  beginning 
to  realise  that  if  we  are  to  reap 
the  full  benefits  from  all  the  sacri- 
fices of  this  great  war  it  is  essential  to 
think  well  ahead,  and  so  plan  our  trading 
machinery  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  on 
rapidly  and  smoothly  when  once  again 
we  resume  our  peaceful  occupations.  In 
thinking  out  arrangements  for  the  after- 
the-war  period  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  carried  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
war  is  coming  to  an  end,  or  is  likely  to 
come  to  an  end,  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  some  unthinking  people  who  are  inclined 
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to  dismiss  reconstruction  schemes  with  a 
sneering  injunction  to  "get  on  with  the 
war."  These  people  misunderstand  the 
whole  spirit  of  reconstruction.  They  fail 
entirely  to  realise  the  spirit  of  the  war 
itself,  and  they  will  experience  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  war  does  come  to  an 
end  and  they  find  themselves  in  a  new 
world  brimful  of  new  ideas,  new  hopes, 
new  standards,  and  new  conceptions.  It 
would  indeed  be  little  short  of  a  catastrophe 
if  when  we  have  spent  the  best  of  our 
blood  and  treasure  in  this  great  struggle 
we  should  be  unprepared  with  plans  for 
reaping  the  just  reward  of  such  sacrifice, 
and  the  least  that  those  of  us  who  remain 
at  home  can  do,  in  justice  to  our  fighters, 
is  to  endeavour  so  to  arrange  matters  in 
the  Old  Country  that  when  the  soldier 
returns  he  may  truly  say  that  it  has  been 
worth  fighting  for. 

There   are    still    many    people,   and    I 

regret  to  say  they  exist  very  largely  in  the 

business  class,  who  are  hugging  the  fond 

delusion  that  we  are  going  back  to  the 
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manners  and  methods  of  1914.  I  beg 
them  to  believe  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
will  happen.  Those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  at  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  I.R.C.  at  the 
Guildhall,  London,  are  under  no  misap- 
prehension on  the  matter,  and  they  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives  now  before  the  business  com- 
munity. Trade,  inc^stry,  business,  com- 
merce— call  it  what  you  will — has  either 
to  face  a  revolution  on  a  scale  such  as  we 
have  never  experienced  before,  or  there 
must  be  a  frank  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  employers  as  well  as  employed 
that  it  will  be  carried  on  in  the  future  with 
very  different  ideas  from  those  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  past.  Wages  and  profits, 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
only  things  that  mattered,  must  be  put 
into  their  proper  place,  and  each  trade 
must  realise  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  "social 
organism,  a  part  of  the  national  life,  and 
that  the  nation  expects  from  it  that  it  will 
take  its  full  share  of  the  burdens  which 
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have  come  to  us  from  the  war — that  it 
will,  in  fact,  have  to  be  carried  on  as  a 
branch  of  national  service,  and  that  labour, 
management,  capital,  and  all  parties  will 
have  to  join  together  to  see  that  these 
things  are  done. 

Thanks  to  the  growth  of  trade  organisa- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit,  these  ideals  are  getting  a  little 
nearer.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  two 
men  of  a  trade  who  were  on  speaking 
terms ;  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
manufacturer  who  is  not  working  in  close 
association  with  all  his  competitors,  vjhe 
same  process  has  been  going  on  in  the 
ranks  of  Labour,  until  it  may  be  said  that 
the  work  that  remains  is  surely  no  more 
difficult  than  the  work  which  has  been 
done.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  eliminat- 
ing most  of  the  follies  which  kept  trades- 
men of  a  kind  from  association  with  one 
another,  surely  it  should  be  as  easy  to 
eliminate  the  follies  which  are  keeping 
employers  and  employed  in  the  same 
10 
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trade  in  two  opposing  camps.  The  work 
of  the  immediate  future  which  centres 
round  the  Whitley  Report  is  simply,  in 
effect,  to  complete  the  process  of  organisa- 
tion, which  has  now  reached  a  remarkable 
stage  of  development 

I  propose  in  this  little  volume  to 
endeavour  to  help  on  that  process  by 
sketching  briefly,  in  a  practical  way,  some 
of  the  work  that  is  urgently  waiting  to  be 
done  by  Trade  Parliaments.  I  shall  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  Whitley  Report  is 
accepted  by  the  reader,  and  that  Labour 
and  Capital  are  joined  together  in  every 
trade  in  a  Joint  Standing  Industrial 
Council  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  a  Trade 
Parliament,  for  the  benefit  of  that  trade, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  by  discuss- 
ing the  work  that  lies  before  these  Councils 
the  need  for  bringing  them  into  being 
without  further  delay. 

To  form  a  Whitley  Council  it  is  necessary 

to  define  a  trade,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 

greatest   difficulty  that   has  to   be   faced. 

It  is,  for  instance,  argued  that  glass-bevel- 
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ling  is  part  of  the  furniture  trade  and  not 
part  of  the  glass  trade.  This  one  illustra- 
tion will  suffice  to  show  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult is  the  task  of  demarcating  industries. 
Having  defined  the  limits  of  a  trade  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  find  organisa- 
tions of  both  employers  and  employed, 
whose  limits  are  also  confined  within  the 
trade,  and  arrange  between  these  bodies 
their  respective  rights  for  representation 
upon  a  council.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
seen  that  the  formation  of  a  Trade  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  Whitley  Council,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  simple.  The  definition  of  a 
trade  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  constitution 
are  in  themselves  two  very  big  and  com- 
plicated problems.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  consider,  as  we  shall  in  succeeding 
chapters,  the  importance  of  the  work  which 
is  awaiting  these  bodies,  and  the  vital 
necessity  that  this  work  should  be  done, 
it  will  without  doubt  be  agreed  that  no 
effort  is  too  great  to  overcome  these  initial 
difficulties. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  set  out 
12 
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exactly  the  constitution  of  a  Trade  Parlia- 
ment. It  will  consist  first  of  representa- 
tives of  associations  only — that  is  to  say, 
no  individuals  as  such  will  have  any  rights 
upon  it ;  seats  will  be  equally  divided 
between  representatives  of  employers' 
associations  and  representatives  of  trade 
unions  ;  it  will  when  constituted  act  as  the 
link  between  the  Government  and  the 
trade,  and  will  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  take 
over  many  of  the  functions  now  exercised 
by  Government  Departments  so  far  as  its 
trade  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER   II 
ORGANISING  ORGANISATIONS 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  consider 
the  formation  of  Joint  Standing 
Industrial  Councils,  Trade  Parlia- 
ments, or  Whitley  Councils,  as  they  are 
variously  described,  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
very  briefly  at  existing  trade  organisations 
and  to  have  our  minds  clear  as  to  the  place 
that  will  be  occupied  by  the  very  large 
class  of  new  bodies  which  it  is  proposed 
to  create.  There  never  were  so  many 
trade  organisations  as  there  are  to-day1, 
and  one  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
every  possible  function  was  covered  by 
existing  bodies.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
a  great  deal  of  overlapping,  a  certain 
amount  of  competition,  and  considerable 
confusion  among  trade  associations  as  we 
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now  know  them.  To  begin  with,  seeing 
that- the  essence  of  the  association  move- 
ment is  the  limitation  of  competition,  it 
ought  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  competition 
between  associations.  Associations  sjiould 
be  made^to  take  the  medicine  which  they 
so  freely  prescribe  to  their  members  and 
go  in  for  a  strict  system  of  specialisation, 
so  that  each  has  a  special  function  and 
carefully  avoids  encroachment  upon  the 
functions  of  others.  Much  of  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulty  that  now  arise  between 
different  kinds  of  associations  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  few  of  them  can  resist  the  tempta- 
tion continually  to  enlarge  their  functions, 
whereas  they  should  concentrate  the  whole 
of  their  attention  on  the  special  objects 
that  brought  their  members  together. 
The  aim  of  these  bodies  is  to  reduce 
competition  as  between  traders  and  as 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  we  must 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  substitute 
another  and  a  worse  form  of  competition 
as,  between  organisations. 
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There  are  various  forms  of  commercial 
organisation  which  are  obviously  necessar 
to    the    health    and    well-being    of    eac- 
industry. 

1.  First  of  all  comes  the   professiona 
or  scientific  organisation,  which  will   deai 
exclusively  with  the  theory  of  the  practica 
side  of  the  business. 

2.  Perhaps   next  in   importance  is  th< 
Employers'    Federation,    such    as    thos 
in    engineering,    shipping,    and    building 
and  the  new  "  National."     These  exist,  o: 
should  exist,  for  the   one  and   only  pur- 
pose   of    carrying    on    negotiations   with 
Labour. 

3.  Next    come   what    might    be   called 
"  Development  Associations,"  such  as  the 
British    Engineers'    Association    and   the 
Machine    Tool    Association.     These    are 
concerned  with   the   development   of  the 
commercial   side   of    their    business,   and 
they  surely  have  enough  to  do. 

4.  Then  we  come  to  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, which,  like  employers'  federations, 
accept  members  from  more  than  one  trade, 
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j  and  whose  functions  may  be  described  as 

•  largely  local.     It  is  to  the  Chambers  of 

:  {Commerce  that  one  looks  for  protection  and 

assistance  in  those  matters  which  concern 

\the  trade  of  a   locality   rather   than  any 

:  particular   industry.     Chambers   of   Com- 

[  merce,  of  course,  are  especially  concerned 

with     the     important     interests     of     the 

^merchants,  factors,  brokers,  and  importers 

and  exporters. 

All  the  above  are  bodies  of  a  permanent 
character,  whose  functions  will  continue  so 
long  as  trade  continues.  There  is,  in  addi- 
tion, another  class  of  organisation  which 
has  sprung  into  being  as  the  result  of  the 
war,  and  whose  functions  are  simply  pro- 
pagandist. Of  this  class  the  more  we  have 
the  better.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
most  promising  signs  that  there  should  be 
a  large  number  of  organisations  preaching 
various  forms  of  trade  development  and 
trade  improvement.  In  this  connection 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  new 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Council,  which 
is  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  trade  self- 
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government,  the  Industrial  League,  and 
the  National  Alliance  of  Employers  and 
Employed,  whose  avowed  object  is  the 
bringing  together  of  Capital  and  Labour. 
There  are  also  many  bodies,  such  as  the 
Labour  Co-partnership  Association  and 
others,  which  are  out  to  preach  profit 
sharing,  the  prevention  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  currency  reform,  Free  Trade, 
Tariff  Reform,  early  closing,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  special  subjects.  This 
class  differs  from  those  mentioned  above 
in  that  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  its 
indefinite  multiplication.  The  more  people 
with  ideas  are  encouraged  to  go  out  and 
preach  them,  the  better  for  trade  and 
industry  generally. 

5.  After  these  comes  a  group  of  organisa- 
tions, of  which  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  is  the  best  example,  which  are 
concerned  with  general  and  national  com- 
mercial problems.  Matters  like  financial 
facilities,  relations  between  Government 
Departments  and  trade,  legislation  affecting 
industry  generally,  shipping,  railways,  and 
18 
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the  like,  are  exclusively  the  province  of 
this  sort  of  association. 

6.  We  then  come  to  a  very  large  group 
of  retail  organisations,  and 

7.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least  im- 
portant, protection  associations,  whose  only 
function  is  the  giving  of  advice  on  credit 
and  the  collection  of  accounts. 

There  are,  therefore,  no  less  than  seven 
classes  of  trade  organisations,  each  class 
having  its  special  functions,  and  in  the 
work  of  re-arranging  and  co-ordinating 
most  of  these  bodies — a  work  which  is 
now  urgent  and  imperative — it  should  be 
understood  that  each  association  would 
confine  its  activities  to  those  functions 
which  properly  come  within  its  class.  We 
are,  of  course,  only  talking  here  of  what 
are  known  as  employers'  associations. 
The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the 
sub-divisions  which  exist  between  trade 
unions — the  craft  union,  the  industrial 
union,  and  the  local  union. 

Whitley  Councils  will  take  into  their 
consideration  subjects  which  belong  to 
19 
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several  of  the  above  classes  of  associations. 
The  difference  between  a  Whitley  Council 
and  a  Development  Association  is  simply 
that  the  Council  is  a  joint  body  on  which 
Labour  and  Capital  are  equally  represented, 
while  a  Development  Association  confines 
its  membership  to  employers,  and  will 
naturally  consider  only  the  employers' 
point  of  view.  The  Whitley  Council 
should  have  among  its  members  represent- 
atives of  nearly  all  the  different  classes  of 
trade  organisations,  if  it  is  to  perform  its 
functions  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
It  will  in  most  trades  probably  ignore  the 
retail  and  the  protection  bodies  mentioned 
in  6  and  7  above ;  it  will  certainly  ignore 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  possess  special  sections 
for  special  trades,  and  it  will  also  ignore 
employers'  federations  where  these  bodies 
are  constituted  upon  a  local  rather  than  an 
industrial  basis. 
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CHAPTER    III 
THE   RATIONING  OF  MATERIALS 

ONE  of  the  best  examples  of  the  sort 
of  work  that  is  waiting  for  the 
creation  of  Trade  Parliaments  is 
connected  with  the  rationing  of  materials 
and  priority  arrangements.  There  is 
hardly  a  raw  material  of  any  importance 
which  is  not  at  the  present  moment  either 
entirely  owned  by  the  Government  or 
entirely  controlled  by  the  bureaucracy ; 
whether  it  be  wood,  steel,  wool,  cotton, 
leather,  or  paper,  the  position  is  the  same. 
Not  one  ton  or  sheet  can  be  secured 
without  some  sort  of  permission  from  some 
sort  of  Government  Department.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  rail  at  all  these  arrangements 
and  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  methods  of 
the  bureaucrats.  This  is  not  always  fair, 
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because  it  must  be  confessed  that,  having 
regard  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  ade- 
quate organisation  in  the  various  trades, 
the  war-time  machinery  which  has  been 
devised  to  undertake  the  necessary  controls 
has  worked  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
of  any  amateur  contrivance.  When  the 
time  arrives  that  these  materials  are  no 
longer  required  for  war-like  purposes 
fresh  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
to  cover  the  transition  period,  and  to 
bring  back  our  markets  and  our  supplies 
by  a  gradual  process  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  repeal  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  that  all  the  controls, 
restrictions,  licences,  permits,  exemptions, 
and  certificates  with  which  we  now  have 
to  struggle  will  automatically  disappear. 
The  business  man  is  as  a  rule  so  fully 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  system  that  he  does 
not  bother  to  go  deeply  into  the  problem, 
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and  contents  himself  with  the  happy  idea 
that  it  will  all  come  to  an  end  some  day. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  fact  is  that  all  these  restrictions  will 
have  to  be  removed  by  degrees,  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  bureaucracy  will  do 
everything  that  they  can  to  maintain,  for 
as  long  as  possible,  their  grip  over  affairs. 
We  have  already  had  an  illustration  of 
this  in  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
have  recently  been  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  the  one  giving  to 
that  office  powers  to  continue  after  the 
war  their  present  control  of  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  other  giving  to  them  very 
wide  scope  in  connection  with  the  non- 
ferrous  metal  trades.  It  may  be  that 
these  two  measures  are  really  in  the  public 
interest,  and  there  is  no  intention  here  to 
dispute  that  point,  but  even  supposing 
them  to  be  directly  against  the  public 
interest  measures  presented  in  the  way 
that  they  were  by  a  Government  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  are  bound,  in 
present  circumstances,  to  receive  the  assent 
23 
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of  Parliament.  If,  therefore,  any  Con- 
troller of  anything  cares  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment to-day  for  a  lease  of  life  extending 
well  into  the  peace  period,  the  chances  are 
heavily  in  favour  of  his  getting  what  he 
wants.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Trade 
Parliaments,  authoritative  bodies  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  whole  trades,  backed 
by  both  Capital  and  Labour,  at  this 
very  moment,  in  order  simply  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  trades  on  the 
need  for  a  continuation  of  all  these  ar- 
rangements. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  in 
granting  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  powers  Parliament  is  acting 
foolishly ;  the  only  point  that  it  is  desired 
to  make  here  is  that  it  is  acting  without 
the  possibility  of  knowing  the  views  of 
those  most  vitally  affected  by  what  it  does. 
Neither  does  it  follow  that  if,  say,  the  wool 
trade  could  express  its  opinions  with  one 
voice,  those  opinions  would  be  in  favour  of 
a  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the 
wool  control  immediately  hostilities  cease. 
24 
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After  four  or  five  or  six  years  of  artificial 
arrangements  the  industry  might  be  ruined 
if  markets  were  suddenly  allowed  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  may  well  be  found 
upon  examination  that  a  modified  control 
for  a  time  is  essential.  It  will  certainly 
be  found  that  the  present  shortage  of 
materials  will  continue  for  periods  varying 
from  months  to  years  after  the  war.  The 
most  casual  examination  of  the  shipping 
figures  places  this  point  beyond  argu- 
ment. If,  therefore,  the  supply  of  raw 
wool  is  likely  to  be  half  the  demand, 
there  would  seem  to  be  &prima  facie  case 
for  the  continuation  of  some  system  of 
rations. 

The  offer  of  the  Government,  expressed 
by  three  of  its  Ministers,  is  to  transfer  the 
duty  of  rationing  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Whitley  Councils.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  better,  and  no  offer  could  be  more 
worth  accepting.  Any  trade  which  has 
real  concern  for  its  future  interests  should 
be  able  to  overcome  any  minor  difficulties 
that  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of 
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an  Industrial  Council,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  that  sane  arrange- 
ments shall  prevail  for  the  supply  of  its 
requirements  in  raw  materials.  The 
machinery  which  controls  raw  materials 
for  war  purposes  is  obviously  not  suitable 
for  the  control  of  those  materials  in  times 
of  peace.  In  the  one  case  one  buyer  is 
supreme,  in  the  other  all  buyers  will  have 
to  be  put  on  level  terms.  The  machinery 
required  for  the  rationing  of  materials  in 
the  transition  period  is  of  two  kinds. 
There  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  central 
control  in  touch  with  shipping  facilities 
which  will  decide  the  total  tonnage  that 
can  be  allocated  to  a  particular  rAaterial, 
and  further  decide  how  that  total  tonnage 
shall  be  distributed  as  between  trades. 
For  example,  if  a  million  shipping  tons  of 
timber  can  be  imported  the  central  control 
will  have  to  allocate  it  between  the 
builders,  the  furniture  men,  the  railway 
works,  and  the  shipping  yards.  Then  the 
respective  Trade  Parliaments  of  the  build- 
ing, furniture,  railway,  and  shipbuilding 
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industries,  having  secured  the  total  tonnage 
for  their  industry,  will  arrange  for  the 
equitable  distribution  between  their  own 
members.  Such  a  plan  is  quite  obviously 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  cumber- 
some process  of  priority  certificates  issued 
from  a  central  office  in  Whitehall.  To 
begin  with,  the  traders  themselves  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  their  own  requirements 
in  far  less  time  than  any  Government 
Office  can  hope  to  do,  and  when  we  are 
back  on  peace  work  time  will  be  a  very 
vital  factor.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  case  for 
the  Whitley  Council  so  far  as  raw  materials 
are  concerned. 

There  are  some  trade  associations  which 
have,  so  far,  failed  to  sea  the  need  for 
an  Industrial  Council  in  this  connection. 
Their  attitude  is  briefly  that  they  are  the 
representatives  of  the  trade,  and  that  if 
any  rationing  is  necessary  they  are  well 
fitted  to  undertake  it.  They  claim  that 
the  supply  of  raw  material  is  an  employers' 
matter,  and  that  Labour  is  not  entitled  to 
be  consulted  in  this  connection.  The 
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most  superficial  thought  shows  how  utterly 
wrong  this  view  is.  The  supply  of  wood 
or  steel  to  the  building  trade  is  of  much 
more  importance  to  Labour  than  to 
Capital.  To  the  former  it  means  the 
difference  between  work  or  unemploy- 
ment, whereas  to  the  latter  it  can  only 
mean  the  difference  between  the  com- 
pletion of  a  contract  sooner  or  later.  In 
allocating  materials  as  between  trades  the 
Government,  if  it  is  a  good  Government, 
will  certainly  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  labour  which  the  material  will  keep 
going ;  thus,  if  a  given  quantity  of  wood 
will  employ  a  thousand  hands  in  one  trade 
and  only  five  hundred  in  another  there 
will  be  a  very  strong  case  for  preferential 
treatment  of  the  former.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  in  this  work 
of  rationing  must  have  very  careful  re- 
gard to  the  claims  of  Labour,  must  in 
fact  consult  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed on  the  matter.  For  this  reason 
rationing  cannot  be  left  to  be  settled  by 
employers'  associations  only,  and  ration- 
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ing  is  one  of  tHe  most  urgent  reasons 
why  joint  councils  should  be  brought  into 
being. 

The  subject  of  rationing  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  when  we  have  considered  im- 
ported raw  materials,  although  that  is,  of 
course,  the  largest  question  involved. 
Priority  will  have  to  be  arranged  in  many 
forms  of  manufactured  articles.  The  best 
example  of  this  sort  of  problem  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  textile  industries.  It  is 
understood  that  these  trades  are  woefully 
short  of  machinery,  while  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  at  the  end  of  the  war  one  of 
the  first  jobs  to  be  done  will  be  to  get  the 
great  textile  industries  working  at  full 
pressure.  Here  then  arises  the  need  for 
seeing  that  some  of  the  first  machinery 
which  we  can  produce  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  textile  trade. 

We  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  article 
how  closely  related  this  sort  of  problem  is 
to  the  question  of  demobilisation.  The 
trade  which  may  be  able  to  absorb  large 
numbers  of  soldiers  and  war  workers  must 
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obviously  be  supplied  with  the  necessary 
facilities  in  the  way  of  machinery  and 
materials  before  an  industry  which  does 
not  offer  the  same  advantages.  Trade 
Parliaments  in  dealing  with  rationing  and 
priority  will  also  have  to  take  into  account 
the  relative  demands  of  the  home  and  the 
foreign  market.  It  is  understood  that 
foreign  buyers,  especially  neutrals,  are 
prepared  to  pay  high  prices  for  early 
deliveries  of  machinery.  Matters  must 
quite  obviously  be  so  arranged  that  the 
German  should  not  be  able  through 
neutral  agents,  and  by  paying  some  small 
premium,  to  secure  machinery  to  restart 
•  his  industries  while  those  same  industries 
at  home  are  held  up  for  the  want  of  it. 
There  are  many  other  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  this  subject  of 
rationing,  but  enough  has  probably  been 
said  to  show  that  it  may  not  be  possible, 
or  wise,  to  terminate  suddenly  existing 
arrangements,  and  to  show  the  need  for 
the  creation  of  a  proper  organisation  in 
each  industry  to  look  after  these  matters 
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on  behalf  of  its  trade.  The  only  alterna- 
tive would  seem  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  present  centralised  bureaucratic  control 
and  the  consequent  serious  handicapping 
of  our  industries. 


CHAPTER   IV 

DEMOBILISATION  AND  APPRENTICE- 
SHIP 

JOINT  Standing  Industrial  Councils 
could  be  busily  employed  if  they 
existed  to-day  and  did  nothing  else 
but  study  the  problems  connected  with 
demobilisation,  apprenticeship,  and  kindred 
matters,  and  prepared  reports  and  plans 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Government  when 
the  need  arises.  To-day  eight  million 
persons,  or  half  of  our  total  industrial 
population,  are  employed  directly  on  the 
war,  either  as  soldiers  or  munition  workers. 
To  these  must  be  added  some  millions  of 
civilian  workers  whose  present  occupation 
is  dependent  on  the  war.  We  may,  there- 
fore, assume  that  when  the  war  comes  to 
an  end  not  less  than  ten  million  persons 
will  find  themselves,  if  not  actually  out 
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of  work,  at  least  under  notice.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  Government 
will  keep  on  its  employees — soldiers  and 
others — in  their  present  position,  and  only 
let  them  out  upon  the  market  at  the  rate 
at  which  the  market  is  prepared  to  absorb 
them.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  necessary 
arrangement,  but,  from  the  national  point 
of  view,  an  extremely  expensive  one,  and 
anything  which  can  be  done  to  facilitate 
the  rapid  transfer  from  war  of  this  large 
proportion  of  the  population  must  certainly 
not  be  neglected. 

The  demobilisation  of  the  Army  would 
be  better  described  as  the  remobilisation 
of  industry,  and  it  is  obviously  a  much 
more  difficult  job  for  industry  than  for  the 
War  Office.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  ten  million  people  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  war  by  degrees.  Lord 
Kitchener's  first  demand  was  for  500,000 
men,  and  that  was  thought  to  be  rather  a 
large  order  at  the  time  that  it  was  first 
given.  We  have  taken  four  years  to 
divert  this  huge  army  from  its  normal 
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work  to  war  work.  The  reverse  process 
will  have  to  be  done  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate.  We  shall  be  in  direct  competition 
with  every  nation  of  the  world  in  this 
matter.  Whoever  wins  the  war,  the 
nation  which  can  restart  its  industries  most 
rapidly  will  win  the  world's  markets. 

So  long  as  the  debate  on  demobilisation 
is  confined  to  such  general  principles  as 
those  stated  above,  the  matter  seems  easy ; 
it  is  when  we  get  down  to  details  that  the 
difficulties  become  more  apparent.  Every 
trade  has  its  necessary  proportion  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers ;  every 
factory  depends  upon  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  different  classes  of  workers. 
There  are  very  few  trades  that  can  be 
kept  going  unless  all  departments  are  run 
on  about  the  same  pace.  The  War  Office 
knows  nothing  of  these  matters,  and  unless 
it  is  informed  by  the  trades  themselves 
of  the  classes  of  labour  which  should  be 
demobilised  first  utter  chaos  must  ensue. 
There  will  be  gangs  of  machine  hands 
without  a  fitter,  fitters  without  hands, 
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labourers  without  foremen,  and  foremen 
without  labourers.  The  elaborate  process 
of  combing  out,  under  which  the  less 
essential  workers  have  been  taken  first, 
has  been  performed  very  gradually  and 
with  much  painstaking  on  the  part  of 
tribunals  and  others.  The  reverse  pro- 
cess will  have  to  be  performed  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  and  cannot  be  successfully 
accomplished  without  the  most  elaborate 
and  detailed  and  expert  plans  carefully 
prepared  beforehand.  The  same  sort  of 
question  will  arise  as  to  the  preference  to 
be  given  to  particular  trades.  For  example, 
it  is  no  use  supplying  the  fancy  leather 
trades  with  labour  until  tanners  and 
curriers  are  first  put  to  work. 

There  is  another  big  class  of  problem 
which  comes  under  the  term  apprentice- 
ship, which  can  only  be  settled  by  each 
trade  and  which  will  demand  the  early 
attention  of  Whitley  Councils.  Under 
this  heading  we  class  all  those  problems 
which  arise  from  the  fact  that  our  boys  of 
eighteen  will  have  lost  four  or  five  years  of 
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the  most  valuable  period  of  their  lives. 
The  problem  starts  with  the  medical 
student  and  finishes  with  the  boy  in  the 
factory.  All  through  the  professions  and 
the  trades  we  find  innumerable  customs 
under  which  the  youth  begins  as  a  learner, 
then  becomes  an  improver,  and  then  a 
second,  and,  finally,  a  first  hand.  Between 
eighteen  and  twenty-three  or  four  in  every 
walk  of  life  a  youth  is  really  learning  his 
business.  The  war  has  cut  this  period 
clean  out  of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men,  and  the  most 
careful  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
to  provide  for  the  problems  that  have  thus 
arisen.  The  articled  clerk  who  was  willing, 
as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  to  live  at  home  and 
take  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  as 
pocket-money  has  suddenly  become  a 
young  man  who  ought  to  know  his  business 
and  ought  to  be  earning  a  proper  wage. 
Now  if  this  problem  is  left  to  individual 
bargaining  between  man  and  employer 
the  consequences  will  be  very  serious,  and 
it  is  obviously  necessary  for  each  profes- 
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sion  and  each  trade  to  lay  down  principles 
which  shall  guide  all  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  great 
subject — the  question  of  the  disabled  and 
the  unfit.  After  every  previous  war  in 
history  the  streets  have  been  crowded  with 
beggars  recruited  from  this  class.  No 
nation  has  a  clean  record  so  far  in  this 
respect,  but  if  the  British  nation  is  deter- 
mined to  do  anything  it  is  certainly  deter- 
mined that  those  of  its  sons  who  have  been 
disabled  in  the  present  war  should  be 
properly  treated  when  that  war  comes  to 
an  end.  It  is  agreed  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  charity.  Our  heroes  are  not  to 
be  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  accepting 
alms.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
each  profession  and  each  trade  to  provide 
for  its  own  disabled.  It  is  surely  absurd 
that  the  skilled  cabinetmaker  should  have 
to  start  his  life  over  again  and  learn  some 
totally  different  trade.  It  is  obvious  that, 
even  though  his  abilities  may  be  seriously 
impaired,  his  past  experience  of  his  own 
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trade  must  be  capable  of  being  turned  to 
some  account. 

There  can  be  no  arguing  as  to  the  need 
of  Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils  to 
consider  all  these  problems,  and  in  this 
branch  of  work  we  are  free  from  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  Labour  has  a 
right  to  participate.  All  these  things 
can  certainly  be  arranged  far  better  by 
a  Council  composed  equally  of  employers 
and  employed  than  by  any  sectional  or- 
ganisation. 


CHAPTER  V 
GOVERNMENT  STORES 

THE  Trade  Parliaments  which  are 
now  being  formed  will  find  such  a 
long  programme  of  work  to  get 
through  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  them 
at  first  to  decide  exactly  where  to  start. 
They  will  be  wise  if  they  put  near  the  top 
of  their  agenda  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  Government 
Stores.  The  scandals  which  followed  the 
disposal  of  Army  property  after  the  South 
African  War  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
readers.  These  scandals  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  precedent,  as  every  war 
has  always  been  succeeded  by  the  most 
unbusinesslike  proceedings  in  the  matter 
of  stores.  If  nothing  worse  than  our 
South  African  experiences  were  possible 
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there  would,  after  all,  be  little  cause  to 
worry  about  the  matter.  The  fact  that  a 
few  people  were  ruined  and  a  few  more 
made  fortunes  by  doubtful  means  is  of 
trivial  importance,  but  when  the  present 
war  comes  to  an  end  a  situation  will  arise 
such  as  has  never  been  known.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  is  a  war  of  peoples  as 
well  as  a  war  of  armies.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  catalogue  of  goods  which 
have  been  bought  by  Government 
Departments  in  the  name  of  the  war  it 
becomes  obvious  that  this  conflict  has 
indeed  involved  the  whole  of  our  people 
and  the  whole  of  our  property.  Raw 
materials  of  every  kind  are  to-day  almost 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Wool,  leather,  cotton,  and  all  the 
metals  hardly  exist  for  private  purposes. 
The  markets  in  these  goods,  which  were 
four  years  ago  the  centres  of  interest  in 
their  respective  trades,  have  disappeared. 
Dealings  as  we  knew  them  no  longer  take 
place,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  trading  in 
these  commodities,  which  has  in  most 
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cases  been  the  work  of  generations,  has 
absolutely  collapsed. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  the  Government  has  put  certain 
classes  of  traders  completely  out  of 
business.  This  is  most  noticeable  in 
connection  with  raw  materials.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  importers, 
brokers,  jobbers,  factors,  merchants,  and 
wholesalers,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
timber,  wool,  and  other  staples  most  of 
these  agencies  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  war  there- 
fore will  be  that  the  Government  will 
possess  hundreds  of  millions'  worth  of 
materials,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  old  markets  and  all  that  they  involved, 
or  some  new  machinery  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  functions,  shall  be  ready 
to  deal  with  the  Government  and  take 
over  these  materials  for  peaceful  trading 
purposes.  The  space  at  our  disposal  only 
permits  of  the  mention  of  this  truly  ap- 
palling problem  in  its  barest  outline.  It 
is  brimful  of  difficulties,  and  in  its  details 
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it  concerns  almost  every  citizen.  The 
most  obvious  danger  may  be  stated  very 
simply.  The  price  of  a  given  commodity 
may  have  risen  to  five  times  the  pre- 
war figure,  and  traders  all  over  the  country 
will  be  holding  stocks  of  materials  or 
finished  goods  which* they  have  acquired 
at  current  prices.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Government  were  to  let  loose 
upon  the  market  its  holding  of  this  com- 
modity the  whole  trade  would  be 
absolutely  ruined  at  a  stroke.  Another 
case,  equally  simple,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Government  is  the  owner  of  probably 
three-quarters  of  all  the  motor  vehicles  in 
existence,  and  when  the  war  is  over  these 
might  be  put  upon  the  market  and  buyers 
filled  up  with  second-hand  goods.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  motor  trade  has 
devoted  itself  to  munitions  and  aeroplanes, 
has  modified  its  machinery  and  increased 
its  facilities  many  times,  and  will  be 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  greatest 
possible  demand  for  new  motor  vehicles. 
The  question  will  have  to  be  settled  as  to 
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whether  the  public  are  entitled  to  buy 
second-hand  from  the  Government,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  buy 
new  goods  from  the  trade.  Upon  the 
settlement  of  a  question  like  this  depends 
the  life  of  the  motor  trade.  These  are 
two  obvious  cases,  but  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  others. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
trade  which  will  not  be  affected  to  some 
extent  by  a  similar  situation.  The 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  risks 
associated  with  falling  values  in  connection 
with  stocks.  Rising  markets  are  very 
good  from  the  trade  point  of  view  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  rise,  but  when  the  top 
of  the  curve  is  reached  and  the  fall  begins 
the  position  of  traders  becomes  extremely 
serious.  Our  business  men  will  obviously 
have  to  arrange  to  overcome  any  diffi- 
culties connected  with  such  stocks  as  they 
will  hold  when  the  day  of  peace  arrives. 
These  difficulties  will  be  bad  enough,  and 
they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  ask  that 
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they  shall  not  be  accentuated  by  ill- 
timed  action  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment stores.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  traders  must  state  their 
views  before  the  Government  can  know 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  wise  course  of 
action. 

The  circumstances  in  connection  with 
each  material  and  each  class  of  goods 
will  be  different,  and  those  interested  in 
each  class  must  get  together  and  present 
their  plans  for  dealing  with  the  situation 
when  it  arises.  It  is  really  surprising  how 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
this  great  problem  of  Government  stores. 
We  are  all  so  occupied  with  the  problems 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  that 
we  have  not  time  to  think  of  the  questions 
that  will  arise  later,  but  the  most  super- 
ficial consideration  of  the  matter  will  show 
that,  unless  Capital  and  Labour  join 
together  now  and  produce  on  behalf  of 
each  trade  detailed  schemes  for  dealing 
with  the  enormous  issues  involved  in  con- 
nection with  matters  like  these,  there  will 
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be  very  little  chance  of  a  rapid  transition 
to  a  condition  of  industrial  peace.  The 
man  in  the  street  is  inclined  to  think  that 
industrial  peace  depends  entirely  upon  a 
better  understanding  between  employers 
and  employed.  If,  however,  employers 
and  employed  were  bound  together  by 
bonds  of  eternal  friendship,  there  would  be 
no  industrial  peace  so  long  as  no  basis 
existed  for  any  market  and  there  were  no 
plans  for  dealing  with  materials  and  pro- 
ducts. 
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CHAPTER   VI 
RESTRICTIONS  AND  PLEDGES 

AS  soon  as  the  war  was  properly 
started  Parliament  was  asked  to 
pass  an  enactment  known  as  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  At  that  time 
we  were  working  with  a  Government 
machine  of  a  well-known  model,  and  with 
Departments  with  whose  habits  and  pro- 
ceedings the  community  in  general  was 
fairly  well  familiar.  No  sooner  had  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  been  put  upon 
the  Statute  Book  than  the  process  began 
of  commandeering  hotels  and  starting  new 
Government  Departments.  Ever  since, 
we  have  been  adding  week  by  week  to  the 
army  of  persons  who  control  us  in  one 
way  or  another.  We  have  almost  reached 
the  stage  when  every  commodity  has  its 
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own  office  with  its  own  controller,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  to-day  at  least 
eighty  authorities  having  the  power  to 
issue  Regulations  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Act.  This  'is  the  way  that  we 
carry  on  war,  and  so  long  as  the  restric- 
tions and  regulations  to  which  we  are  daily 
required  to  conform  have  for  their  object 
the  defeating  of  the  enemy,  no  one  is 
entitled  to  complain.  A  very  large  volume, 
indeed,  would  be  necessary  to  catalogue 
all  the  Regulations  that  have  been  issued 
in  the  last  four  years  under  the  name  of 
"DORA," 

There  are  very  few  men  in  business 
who  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  more 
than  a  percentage  of  the  rules  which  have 
been  laid  down  for  their  conduct.  If  a 
new  piece  of  business  is  contemplated,  the 
habit  now  is  to  turn  to  the  Regulations  or 
to  inquire  of  the  appropriate  Department, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  one  or  other  of 
the  intricate  orders  is  not  infringed.  There 
are  still,  as  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
a  number  of  simple  creatures  who  are  com- 
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forting  themselves  with  the  fond  delusion 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  repeal  of 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  is  a  matter  of 
course,  and  that  the  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  made  under  it  will,  on 
one  happy  morning  in  the  future,  suddenly 
disappear.  They  think  of  the  glorious 
days  when  their  liberty  will  be  restored, 
and  when  we  shall  be  able  to  go  back  to 
that  traditional  freedom  and  independence 
of  action  which  has  always  been  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  this  country.  Such 
views  can  only  be  excused  on  grounds  of 
ignorance.  The  restrictions  under  which 
we  suffer  so  severely  have  been  imposed 
gradually ;  the  process  has  been  a  gentle 
one,  and  we  must  give  our  rulers  credit  for 
having,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  considered 
at  every  turn  the  delicate  machinery  of 
commerce  with  which  they  were  dealing. 
There  is  nothing  so  sensitive  and  nothing 
so  susceptible  to  shock  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  a 
sudden  restoration  to  the  old  conditions 
might  prove  absolutely  disastrous.  It  is 
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more  than  likely  that  upon  expert  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  advisable  to  go  through 
the  process  of  undoing  the  last  four  years 
at  a  gentle  pace  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  conditions  for  which  we  long  so 
earnestly  may  be  given  to  us  only  when 
we  are  fitted  and  able  to  enjoy  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  question  of 
Government  restrictions  is  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  questions  that  we  have 
already  discussed  —  Demobilisation  and 
Government  Stores  —  and  very  little 
thought  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
great  dangers  are  ahead  unless  the  people 
who  really  understand  the  needs  of  each 
of  our  trades  are  prepared  to  apply  their 
minds  to  the  preparation  of  plans  which 
will  give  them  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  get  back  to  normal  and  satisfactory  con- 
ditions. Each  Trade  Parliament  should 
prepare  a  schedule  of  all  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations  which  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  trade  it  represents,  and 
working  from  such  a  schedule  each  Parlia- 
ment should  prepare  a  detailed  statement 
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as  to  how  best  these  Regulations  should 
be  removed.  It  will  probably  be  found 
convenient  and  wise  to  start  by  the  removal 
of  some  of  them  only,  but  which  these 
may  be  none  but  the  trade  itself  can  say. 
It  may  indeed  be  found  wise  to  continue 
for  a  time  some  of  these  restrictions,  and 
this  again  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  experts  in  conference. 

Another  branch  of  work  very  closely 
akin  to  war  restrictions  is  that  connected 
with  war  pledges.  War  pledges  have 
been  given,  not  only  to  trade  unions  but 
to  many  other  parties,  such  as  bankers  and 
merchants.  The  Government,  on  behalf  of 
the  nation,  has  distributed  promises  lavishly, 
and  these  promises,  so  far  as  most  of  them 
are  concerned,  will  thoroughly  justify  the 
old  reference  to  the  pie-crust,  as  very  few  of 
them  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ever  be 
kept.  The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party 
is  that  they  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
redeeming  war  pledges,  but  they  cling, 
nevertheless,  to  those  pledges,  as  they  are 
fully  entitled  to  do,  as  a  basis  for  bargaining. 
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All  these  pledges,  to  whomsoever  they 
may  have  been  given,  must  be  studied, 
and  plans  must  be  made  in  advance  with 
regard  to  them.  It  is  quite  unthinkable 
that  we  should  attempt  to  face  the  crisis 
of  peace  with  this  series  of  problems  under 
present  conditions.  The  crisis  of  peace, 
and  that  is  indeed  what  it  must  be,  will  be 
sufficiently  serious  from  the  business  man's 
point  of  view  in  any  case,  and  unless  pains 
are  taken  beforehand  to  settle  such  ques- 
tions as  permit  of  previous  consideration, 
the  crisis  may  assume  disastrous  propor- 
tions. It  is  easy  to  talk  of  getting  on  with 
the  war  and  make  this  the  excuse  for 
neglecting  to  think  of  questions  of  recon- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
are  prepared  to  look  below  the  surface 
in  this  matter  will  realise  that  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  those  who  are  sacrificing 
their  all  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  prepare  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  they  will  at  least  stand 
some  chance  of  finding  a  welcome  when 
they  come  home. 


CHAPTER  VII 
FINANCIAL  FACILITIES 

THE  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
has  appointed  a  Committee,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  financial  experts, 
to  study  the  question  of  financial  facilities 
for  trade  and  industry,  and  to  report  as  to 
whether  our  banking  system  and  bankers' 
practice  are  adequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  traders  when  they  are  once 
again  able  to  resume  normal  operations. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  financial  position 
of  a  great  many  of  our  industries  will 
need  the  most  careful  handling  when  war 
work  is  no  longer  required  of  them.  Such 
elaborate  precautions  have  been  taken 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  to  see  that 
manufacturers  were  not  allowed  to  profit 
out  of  the  nation's  need,  that  in  many  cases 
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these  people  will  find  themselves  without 
the  necessary  resources  to  undertake  those 
extensions  and  developments  upon  which 
we  shall  rely  for  the  employment  of  the 
population. 

The  case  of  the  aircraft  industry  is, 
perhaps,  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
sort  of  troubles  that  I  have  in  mind. 
There  were  very  few  aircraft  workers 
prior  to  1914  who  were  able  to  show  any 
profits  at  all,  and  the  industry  was  carried 
on  by  a  small  group  of  enthusiasts,  and  in  * 
the  main  at  a  loss.  Then  the  war  broke 
out  and  a  sudden  demand  arose  for  more 
machines  than  could  be  made.  Aircraft 
manufacturers  everywhere  extended  their 
works,  multiplied  their  machinery,  and 
have  by  now  established  one  of  the  biggest 
industries  of  the  country.  They  have  also 
provided  facilities  for  an  output  far  in 
excess  of  anything  that  is  likely  to  be 
required  when  hostilities  come  to  an  end. 
For  this  purpose  huge  sums  of  money 
have  been  sunk  in  building  and  plant,  and 
the  capital  of  the  industry  has  increased 
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enormously.  But  in  the  meantime,  in- 
come tax  and  excess  profits  duty  surveyors 
have  been  busily  at  work,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  profits  of  this  trade,  which  has  literally 
saved  the  nation,  has  been  taken  into  the 
Exchequer.  They  are  further,  in  common 
with  all  manufacturers,  barred  from  writing 
down  plant  and  machinery  to  the  extent 
which  prudence  demands.  These  people 
will,  therefore,  find  themselves  with  a  huge 
equipment  bought  at  war  prices,  with 
correspondingly  large  capital,  with  orders 
suddenly  reduced  by  half,  and  with  no 
reserve  funds.  The  position  of  other 
manufacturers  in  other  trades,  although 
not  so  desperate  as  that  of  the  aircraft 
manufacturer,  is  much  the  same.  In  these 
circumstances  most  of  these  people  will 
require  financial  facilities  when  the  war  is 
over  if  they  are  to  carry  on  and  do  their 
share  towards  producing  the  goods  that 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  the  war. 

This  is  the  justification  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  at   the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction   to   inquire   into   this    big 
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question,  but  the  Committee  should  go 
beyond  that.  It  ought  to  review  the 
whole  system  of  joint-stock  banking  and 
report  on  the  need  or  otherwise  for  an 
alteration  of  the  methods  and  practices  of 
bankers  as  we  know  them  to-day.  But 
no  Government  Committee  can  form  really 
useful  conclusions  on  subjects  like  this 
unless  they  can  have  for  their  guidance 
the  trade  opinions  of  the  people  most 
affected.  This,  therefore,  is  another  reason 
why  Trade  Parliaments  should  be  brought 
into  being  without  delay,  so  that  each 
trade  may  express  its  needs  in  this  great 
question  of  credit  and  finance.  The  need 
for  production  in  the  future  will  be  so 
great  that  the  powers  over  industry  held 
by  the  banking  community  must  be  con- 
trolled and  restricted.  We  must  never 
again  be  liable  to  a  situation  where  orders 
exist,  materials  are  ready,  labourers  avail- 
able, and — finance  stands  in  the  way. 
Some  of  the  unemployment  in  the  past 
has  been  due  to  the  bank  rate,  and 
Labour  will  require  to  know  that  no 
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avoidable  restrictions  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  it  in  the  future.  Banks 
have  always  been  ready  to  help  some 
trades.  For  instance,  the  stock  and  share 
trade  has  been  carried  on  entirely  with 
money  provided  by  joint- stock  banks. 
Anybody  can  get  without  any  question  80 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all 
Stock  Exchange  securities  held  by  him. 
People  are  now  beginning  to  ask  why 
similar  facilities  cannot  be  offered  to  pro- 
ducing trades.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  see 
why  the  dealer  in  Mexican  tramway  shares 
can  be  financed  by  the  joint-stock  banks 
while  the  maker  of  boots  and  shoes  is 
denied  such  facilities. 

Inquiry  into  these  matters  is  all  the 
more  urgent  in  face  of  the  present  develop- 
ment; whereby  our  leading  banks  are 
coming  together  and  amalgamating.  We 
are  getting  very  near  to  the  stage  when 
the  banks,  like  the  Press,  will  be  controlled 
by  one  or  two  leading  people.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  quite  imperative  that 
the  leading  industries  of  the  country 
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should  take  counsel  together,  and  say 
in  unmistakable  language  what  sort  of 
banking  facilities  would  suit  them  best. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
banker  is  merely  the  accountant  of 
industry ;  that  money  is  often  no  more 
than  a  book  entry,  and  the  position  of  the 
banker,  therefore,  in  the  industrial  world 
should  be  made  to  correspond  more  nearly 
to  that  of  the  accountant  in  an  industrial 
establishment.  When  Trade  Parliaments 
look  into  this  question  of  financial  facilities 
they  will  probably  have  something  to  say 
on  the  system  which  has,  hitherto,  found 
most  of  the  money  for  German  trade  in 
London  while  denying  money  for  British 
trade  in  Bradford  or  Birmingham.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  stronger  case  for  the 
establishment  of  Trade  Parliaments  than 
the  case  which  may  be  stated  as  Financial 
Facilities,  and  there  is  no  matter  which 
would  give  a  better  opportunity  for  co- 
operation between  Labour  and  Capital. 
The  average  employer  knows  no  more 
about  the  banking  system  than  does  the 
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average  labourer.  Both  have  been  in  the 
past  at  the  mercy  of  the  money  magnate, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  both  got  together 
and  endeavoured  to  discover  what  the  real 
position  is. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION 

SO  far,  in  building  up  the  case  for 
Trade  Parliaments,  I  have  dealt 
only  with  that  portion  of  their  work 
which  may  be  described  as  reconstruction 
work — matters  which  will  require  to  be 
settled  the  moment  that  hostilities  cease, 
and  which  must  consequently  be  studied 
well  in  advance.  But  when  the  recon- 
struction or  transition  period  is  over  there 
will  still  be  plenty  of  regular  work  left  to 
occupy  the  energies  and  attention  of  Trade 
Parliaments. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  science 
to  industry  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  the  need  for  co-operation  between  the 
various  manufacturers  engaged  in  a  trade 
and  between  those  manufacturers  and  the 
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labour  unions.  There  has  recently  been 
established  a  new  Government  office 
known  as  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  rendering  such  assistance 
as  may  be  possible  to  industry. 

During  the  two  years  of  its  existence 
this  Department  has  been  inundated  with 
requests  for  help  and  guidance  on  scientific 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  various 
trades.  It  has  already  issued  two  annual 
reports  which  are  full  of  interest  for  the 
student  of  industrial  development.  They 
are,  of  course,  particularly  useful  as  a 
statement  of  the  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  pursuing  in  connection  with  this 
important  question.  A  grant  of  a  million 
sterling  has  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
and  from  this  the  Research  Department  is 
able  to  offer  financial  assistance  on  a  pro 
rata  scale.  Progress  has  been  so  rapid 
that  there  are  already  seven  research 
associations  with  articles  in  draft  and 
approaching  completion ;  ten  others  are 
beginning  to  draft  articles,  and  eleven 
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more  trades  are  considering  the  formation 
of  research  associations. 

As  the  first  of  the  great  industries  to 
move  in  this  direction,  we  may  take  cotton 
as  an  example  of  the  rest.  A  provisional 
committee  of  research  and  education  for 
the  cotton  industry  was  formed  by  the 
trade,  and  has  been  at  work  for  some  time 
on  the  constitution  of  a  cotton  research 
association.  In  connection  with  the  work 
of  this  committee  a  series  of  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which 
constitute  quite  the  best  statement  of  the 
case  for  scientific  research  in  industry  that 
has  yet  been  published.  The  articles 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  com- 
mittee arranged  for  their  publication  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  which  is  available 
at  the  offices  of  the  Cotton  Committee,  108 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 

The  cotton  industry  appears  to  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  being  carried 
on  to-day  exactly  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  that  no  improvements  in  machinery 
worth  the  name  have  been  introduced 
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since  the  days  of  Arkwright,  and,  worst 
of  all,  that?  neither  masters  nor  operatives 
have  between  them  any  very  great  know- 
ledge of  the  scientific  properties  of  cotton 
or  of  the  prospects  of  its  increased  culti- 
vation or  manufacture. 

What  applies  to  cotton  applies  to  almost 
every  one  of  our  trades.  No  industry  can 
hope  to  prosper  for  long  which  is  hot 
supplied  with  a  continual  stream  of  new 
knowledge.  Scientific  research,  as  con- 
ducted by  these  trade  associations,  will 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  sort 
of  research  that  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted in  a  small  way  by  various  enter- 
prising manufacturers.  To  get  the  best 
out  of  research  it  needs  to  be  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  there  should  be  any  interference 
with  the  manufacturer  who  keeps  his  own 
laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing his  information  with  regard  to  the 
details  of  his  own  business.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that,  quite  in  addition  to  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  this  way,  there  is  the  need 
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for  the  considered  attention  of  the  best 
scientific  brains  to  the  main  problems  of 
every  trade.  Every  industry  pays  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  for  its  fire  insur- 
ance. One  or  two  trades  have  been  so 
impressed  with  the  total  amount  spent  in 
this  way  that  they  have  thought  it  well 
to  establish  their  own  special  insurance 
offices.  Fire  insurance  is  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  business,  as  manufacturers 
require  to  be  assured  that  if  they  are  over- 
taken by  a  serious  fire  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  repair  the  damage.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  sum  far  less  than  that  spent 
upon  fire  insurance  would  provide  each 
trade  with  an  insurance  that  is  far  more 
necessary  to  it — an  insurance  against  the 
risk  that  American  laboratories  or 
Japanese  universities  or  German  technical 
skill  will  not  one  day  rob  the  trade  of 
everything  it  possesses.  So  urgent  is  this 
question  of  science  and  industry  that  the 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Depart- 
ment is  now  occupied  in  promoting  special 
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research  associations  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing trades.  The  Department  and  the 
trades  have  all  agreed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  wait  for  the  establishment  of  proper 
self-governing  bodies  which  could  take 
over  these  functions.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  complete  system  of  trade  self- 
government  is  evolved  from  the  present 
discussions,  then  the  research  associations 
now  being  formed  will  become  part  of  that 
system  of  government. 

Education  is  another  kindred  subject 
with  which  little  progress  can  be  made  until 
our  trades  get  together  and  decide  to 
tackle  it.  We  spend  to-day  in  one  way 
and  another  something  over  ;£  1,000,000 
a  week  in  education.  Of  this  vast  sum 
a  proportion  is  expended  on  technical 
and  trade  education.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  trade  schools  up  and  down 
the  country.  Every  educational  authority 
has  arrangements  of  some  sort  for  teaching 
the  technique  of  the  leading  trades  in  its 
locality.  Several  of  the  modern  univer- 
sities have  special  departments  of  interest 
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to  particular  trades.  The  Board  of 
Education  subsidise  many  hundreds  of 
technical  classes  and  technical  institutes, 
and  yet,  with  one  solitary  exception,  there 
is  no  single  case  on  record  of  any  official 
connection  between  our  trades  and  our 
technical  education.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  most  of  these  educational  facilities  are 
arranged  by  committees  upon  which  so- 
called  experts  are  invited  to  sit.  Thus 
the  Education  Committee  of  one  of  the 
counties  may  invite  the  opinion  of  one  or 
two  leading  electrical  engineers  in  estab- 
lishing classes  for  education  in  electrical 
theory  and  practice.  But  apart  from  this 
haphazard  connection  there  is,  as  I  have 
said,  only  one  case  of  a  trade  as  a  trade 
taking  any  official  interest  in  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  presently  to  form  that  trade. 
This  solitary  exception  is  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Trefoys,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  mine-owners  and  the  miners. 
They  have  together  consented  to  a 
levy  upon  every  ton  of  coal  produced 
in  their  district,  and  thus  formed  a  fund 
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out    of   which    the    School    of   Mines    is 
carried  on. 

If  our  trades  are  to  be  fitted  in  the 
future  to  meet  the  competition  of  an 
educated  and  progressive  world,  they  must 
obviously  put  their  heads  together  and  see 
that  they  are  provided  with  a  continuous 
supply  of  recruits  specially  fitted  for  the 
business  of  their  lives.  When  that  com- 
plete system  of  trade  self-government  for 
which  some  of  us  are  pleading  so  earnestly 
is  established  upon  a  proper  footing,  each 
Trade  Parliament  will  have  powers  to  raise 
a  levy  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
technical  education  will  at  last  stand  a 
chance  of  being  of  real  service  to  our 
industries. 
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CHAPTER   IX 
STATISTICS 

SCIENTIFIC  research  as  a  subject 
which  should  be  taken  in  hand  by 
every  trade  is  fairly  well  understood, 
and  the  day  is  past  when  it  is  necessary  to 
indulge  in  any  very  elaborate  arguments 
to  prove  that  our  industries  are  in  need 
of  a  closer  acquaintance  with  science. 
Statistical  research  is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant, but  this  branch  of  co-operative 
action  is  not  so  well  understood.  When 
Trade  Parliaments  are  the  rule,  and  trades 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  working  together 
and  begun  to  see  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  a  close  study  of  the  interests  of 
the  whole  as  well  as  their  individual 
interests,  one  of  the  most  engrossing 
topics  of  discussion  will  be  this  matter  of 
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statistical  research.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  average  English  business  man 
regarded  the  chartered  accountant  as  an 
up-to-date  fad  that  might  be  useful  to  the 
company  promoter  or  the  Yankee,  but 
that  he  was  far  too  busy  to  bother  with. 
The  chartered  accountant  was,  in  fact, 
classed  with  the  telephone  and  the  type- 
writer as  a  matter  below  the  serious 
attention  of  the  manufacturer,  who  was 
busy  with  what  he  then  regarded  as  the 
more  serious  side  of  trade  and  industry. 
We  haye  lived  to  see  that  folly  disappear 
and  the  day  arrive  when  even  the  smallest 
tradesman  is  not  content  unless  his  annual 
accounts  are  promptly  produced  and 
properly  certified. 

The  advance  in  industry  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  last  two  generations  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  accurate  accountancy,  but 
statistics  go  far  beyond  what  is  properly 
called  accountancy.  The  modern  business 
possesses  not  only  a  counting-house  which 
is  charged  with  the  function  of  recording 
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completed  transactions  in  £  s.  d.,  but  it 
possesses  also  various  statistical  systems 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
counting-house  proper.  Stock  records, 
costing  systems,  comparative  figures, 
charts  showing  increases  and  decreases, 
every  item  of  expenditure  or  revenue 
worked  out  in  percentages,  overhead 
charges  reduced  to  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
every  article  turned  out,  and  so  on.  In 
fact,  the  present  generation  has  advantages 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  exact 
workings  of  individual  businesses,  which 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  production  and  the  decrease  of 
price  which  has  been  the  tendency  for 
years  past.  The  next  move  in  this  im- 
portant evolutionary  process  is  to  extend 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  from  in- 
dividual businesses  to  whole  trades.  This 
step  is  a  natural  one  and,  indeed,  has 
already  been  taken  to  some  extent  in  some 
of  our  more  progressive  industries. 

The  bedstead    tr^de  was  probably    the 
first  to  understand  the  value  of  statistical 
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research.  The  first  bedstead  combine 
was  built  upon  a  costing  system  which 
was  the  result  of  the  united  wisdom  of  all 
its  members.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
introduction  of  that  system  was  the  rapid 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  bedsteads.  Most 
readers  can  well  remember  the  old  iron 
bed  with  solid  sides  and  ends,  and  weigh- 
ing some  hundredweights.  When  the 
bedstead  makers  began  to  get  out  figures 
showing  the  amount  of  metal  in  each  of 
their  patterns  their  attention  was  turned  to 
the  waste  of  material  in  this  respect,  and 
the  result  was  the  utilisation  of  angle  iron 
instead  of  solid  bars,  and  much  stronger 
beds,  containing  only  a  fraction  of  the 
metal,  were  immediately  put  upon  the 
market. 

Printing  is  another  trade  in  which  a  co- 
operative costing  system  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  Master  Printers'  Association 
now  publishes  most  detailed  schedules 
from  which  any  printer  can  ascertain  what 
are  his  true  costs,  or,  at  all  events,  what 
they  should  be.  Statistical  research  does 
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not,  however,  stop  at  the  costing  system. 
Dr.  Ripper,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Sheffield,  has  published  a 
diagram  which  shows  in  a  very  graphic 
manner  the  advantages  of  statistical  re- 
search by  whole  trades.  He  presupposes 
an  article  which  is  made  by  two  firms 
which  involves  four  processes,  and  which 
is  put  upon  the  market  at  a  sovereign. 
Under  the  old  competitive  system  both 
firms  were  convinced  that  they  were  pro- 
ducing this  article  in  the  most  economical 
way  because  both  were  able  to  market  it 
at  the  same  price,  but  inquiry  shows  that 
the  first  firm  had  a  very  economical  way 
of  performing  the  first  and  third  processes 
and  a  very  extravagant  way  of  doing  the 
second  and  fourth  processes,  while  the 
second  firm  had  discovered  quick  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  second  and  fourth,  and 
were  entirely  out  of  date  in  their  methods 
with  regard  to  the  first  and  third.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  each  firm 
adopted  the  best  two  methods  of  the  other 
two,  and  the  article,  instead  of  costing  a 
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sovereign,  was  promptly  marketed  at 
i2s.  6d. 

This  was  a  very  simple  case  in  which 
two  firms  were  involved  and  four  pro- 
cesses ;  but,  as  with  most  articles  of 
commerce,  there  are  large  numbers  of  firms 
and,  perhaps,  forty  processes,  the  possibili- 
ties of  economy  by  means  of  comparative 
statistics  are  very  much  larger  than  is 
generally  realised.  The  National  Pottery 
Council,  the  first  of  the  Joint  Standing 
Industrial  Councils  under  the  Whitley 
Report,  has  adopted  among  its  objects 
the  preparation  of  statistics  as  to  costs, 
markets,  materials,  stocks,  wages,  and 
average  profits,  and  it  is  hoped  that  each 
Trade  Parliament  will  undertake  similar 
duties. 

In  touching  upon  this  subject  it  is  very 
necessary  to  emphasise,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  timid,  that  the  introduction  of  any 
such  system  of  statistical  research  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  liberties 
or  the  secrets  of  individuals.  The  sugges- 
tion is  that  a  chartered  accountant  should 
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be  appointed  as  a  sort  of  auditor-general 
to  the  trade,  and  that  he  should  collect  his 
information  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  income-tax  surveyor  collects  his  figures 
to-day.  The  chartered  accountant  could, 
of  course,  be  trusted  to  treat  the  figures 
with  professional  secrecy,  and  he  would 
publish  from  month  to  month  the  averages 
which  he  was  thus  able  to  work  out.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  trade  would 
discover  that  the  materials  used  in  a  given 
line  averaged,  say,  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost.  The  manufacturer  whose  own 
figures  showed  45  per  cent,  would  know 
at  once  not  only  that  he  was  5  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  but  as  the  average 
was  the  result  of  his  own  figures  and 
others,  that  somebody  was  doing  even 
better  than  40  per  cent.  This  would  be 
the  only  stimulus  required  to  make  that 
manufacturer  look  into  matters  more 
closely,  and  general  economy  would  be 
the  result. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  end  to  the 
possibilities  of  trade  statistics.     Informa- 
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tion  as  to  stocks  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  would  probably  disclose  the  fact 
that  certain  districts  were  regularly  over- 
stocked with  certain  goods  and  explain  the 
peculiar  variations  that  occur  in  prices  in 
different  localities.  When  the  auditor- 
general  for  a  trade  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities  for  statistical  research  at  home 
he  could  begin  to  collect  information  with 
regard  to  the  same  trade  abroad.  Traders 
might  in  this  way  secure  the  inestimable 
advantages  that  have  accrued  to  the 
pottery  trade  in  America  as  a  result  of  the 
detailed  comparison  that  has  been  made 
between  the  figures  of  that  industry  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  States. 

Statistical  research  must  be  looked  to 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  economies  out 
of  which  the  increased  wages,  for  which 
Labour  is  rightly  asking,  must  come.  The 
war  has  done  a  great  deal  to  teach  us  the 
value  of  statistics  in  business.  Wherever 
Government  controls  have  been  established 
the  most  elaborate  methods  of  statistics 
and  comparison  have  been  introduced,  and 
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traders  have  become  accustomed  to  supply 
information  at  the  bidding  of  Government 
Departments — information  which  has  often 
been  secured  for  reasons  totally  different 
from  those  which  will  apply  in  the  future. 
But  the  habit  having  been  formed,  and 
some  of  its  advantages  having  been  noted, 
it  is  now  up  to  the  trades  themselves  to 
arrange  the  preparation  of  proper  statistics 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  effect  of 
statistical  research  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  Labour  Question  must  be  most 
beneficial.  It  will,  in  many  trades,  en- 
tirely dispose  of  all  the  rubbish  that  is 
talked  about  excessive  profits.  Syndical- 
istic agitators  have  a  way  of  selecting 
some  firm  that  is  more  than  usually 
successful,  and  perhaps  paying  a  high  rate 
of  interest  upon  its  capital,  and  holding 
up  this  firm  as  an  example  of  the  average 
profits  of  employers.  Employers  generally 
know  how  unfair  this  practice  is  and  how 
systematically  it  is  adopted.  There  are 
very  few  trades  which,  on  the  average, 
produce  more  than  an  adequate  return 
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upon  the  capital  invested  in  them,  and 
the  agitator  of  the  future,  when  proper 
statistics  are  'prepared,  will  have  to  change 
the  basis  of  his  argument  because  figures 
to  answer  his  principal  charges  will  be 
available.  If  the  trade  union  demand  that 
the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  such  that  the 
average  worker  shall  earn  a  decent  living 
is  a  just  one,  then  it  is  equally  just  to  ask 
that  the  rate  of  profit  shall  be  measured, 
not  by  the  brilliant  exception,  but  by  the 
average  employer. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  BIG  IDEA  IN  BUSINESS 

f 

THERE  will  be  no  lack  of  material 
to  put  upon  the  agenda  paper  of 
the  Trade  Parliament  when  once  it 
gets  going.  Difficulty  is  more  likely  to 
arise  owing  to  the  number  of  questions 
that  the  delegates  of  the  various  associa- 
tions and  unions  will  desire  to  bring  up  for 
discussion.  When  once  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  a  common  interest  in  a  trade  which 
all  parties  may  combine  to  promote,  the 
possibilities  of  action  widen  so  rapidly  that 
Trade  Parliaments  will  have  to  exercise  care 
and  discretion  in  the  subjects  to  which 
they  will  devote  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  as  I 
have  done  in  these  chapters,  to  take  a 
subject  at  a  time  and  state  >the  various 
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problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  it. 
In  such  matters  as  rationing,  demobilisa- 
tion, the  disposal  of  Government  stores,  or 
science  or  education,  the  scope  of  the 
Trade  Parliament  is  well  defined  and 
obvious,  but  the  work  of  these  bodies  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  these 
special  branches  of  work.  Their  greatest 
interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  embodiment  of  the  new  spirit  in 
industry  which  is  the  definite  outcome  of 
the  present  war. 

When  the  economic  history  of  the  last 
four  years  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be 
pointed  out  that  a  revolution,  far  more 
important  than  the  industrial  revolution  a 
century  ago,  was  quietly  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  while  the  guns  of  the 
nations  were  roaring  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  Whether  it  is  the  result  of  the 
comradeship  of  the  trenches  or  of  the 
general  awakening  to  realities  that  has 
taken  place  since  1914,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  trade  and  industry  from  an  entirely 
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new  point  of  view.  Instead  of  the  sordid 
ideas  of  the  past,  the  sentiments  of  the 
future  will  insist  upon  the  raising  of  our 
vocational  activities  to  a  much  higher 
place  in  the  social  order.  Trade  as  a 
national  service ;  industry  as  a  social 
obligation  ;  production  as  the  source  of 
all  prosperity ;  waste  in  materials  or 
methods,  in  goods  or  in  effort,  as  a  crime 
against  the  community  —  these  are  the 
sentiments  which  are  generally  spreading 
through  the  ranks  of  both  employers  and 
employed,  and  which  are  having  the  effect 
of  changing  the  traditional  point  of  view 
of  both  parties. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  all  this 
that  the  workers  will  in  future  cease  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid, 
or  that  employers  will  no  longer  be  con- 
cerned with  the  percentage  that  can  be 
obtained  upon  their  capital.  The  reverse 
is,  of  course,  the  case.  Labour  will  never 
go  back  to  the  wages  of  1914,  while,  unless 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  capital  is  higher 
than  it  was,  the  shortage  of  that  commodity 
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will  be  sorely  felt  by  industry.  Trade  in 
the  future  must  produce  more  to  all  parties 
engaged  in  it  than  in  the  past.  In  asking, 
therefore,  both  employers  and  employed 
to  shoulder  national  and  social  obligations 
which  they  have  not  recognised  as  theirs 
in  the  past,  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
they  should  sacrifice  any  of  that  reward 
which  they  are  entitled  to  look  for  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.  Just  as  by  subscrib- 
ing to  War  Loan  one  renders  a  service 
to  the  country  and  makes  a  good  personal 
investment,  so  by  taking  a  national  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  one's  business,  one 
may  promote  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
one's  personal  position.  The  solid  fact  is 
that  our  trades,  as  trades,  have  never  been 
given  a  real  chance  in  the  past.  They 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  between  contend- 
ing parties.  To  begin  with,  the  various 
firms  or  companies  engaged  in  a  trade 
have  wasted  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  energies  in  senselessly  fighting  one 
another,  while  Labour  and  Capital  have 
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entrenched  themselves  in  two  opposing 
camps,  and,  at  the  expense  of  trade,  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and 
effort  to  squabbling. 

A  simple  illustration  will  make  this  point 
clear.  The  American  Government  recently 
conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  pottery  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  America,  and  produced  a 
volume  of  statistics  and  information  which 
is  worth  the  study  of  every  business 
man.  It  is  shown  in  this  volume  that 
Labour  and  Capital  between  them  take  58 
per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  trade  in 
America  and  44  per  cent.  here.  In  Great 
Britain  Capital  gets  5  per  cent,  and  Labour 
39  per  cent,  and  in  America  Capital  takes 
10  per  cent,  and  Labour  48  per  cent.  If 
the  English  trade  unions  were  to  succeed 
in  securing  the  whole  of  the  product  of  the 
industry  as  at  present  carried  on  they 
could  only  get  44  per  cent,  whereas  their 
American  cousins  are  to-day  taking  48  per 
cent,  and  there  is  still  a  handsome  margin 
left  for  Capital.  The  present  suggestion 
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is  simply  that  Labour  and  Capital  should 
put  their  heads  together,  as,  indeed,  they 
have  done  in  the  National  Pottery  Council, 
in  order  to  see  how  they  can  contrive  to 
get  the  superior  return  from  their  trade 
that  is  secured  in  America.  By  combined 
effort  and  by  scientific  study  of  all  the 
circumstances,  they  can  actually  secure 
between  them  a  bigger  gross  figure  than 
that  over  which  they  were  inclined  to 
squabble  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  more  serious  aspect  even  than 
this.  With  the  American  trade  organised 
as  it  is,  and  with  the  statistics  and  informa- 
tion and  science  which  it  has  at  its  disposal, 
it  is  able  not  only  to  take  58  per  cent, 
of  the  product  for  itself,  but  to  threaten 
very  seriously  every  market  of  the  world. 
These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
have  brought  Labour  and  Capital  together 
in  the  pottery  business  and  that  led  to 
the  establishment -'of  the  National  Pottery 
Council,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  as  a 
result  of  that  movement,  the  English 
pottery  trade  will  not  only  very  much 
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improve  the  personal  position  of  all  those 
who  depend  upon  it,  but  will  be  able  to 
re-establish  the  paramount  position  of 
English  pottery  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Thus  we  are  gradually  beginning  to  get 
a  new  conception  of  industry,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  realise  the  truth  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  part.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  if  we  would  promote 
our  individual  interests,  the  best  way  to 
achieve  that  object  is  to  join  hands  with 
others  similarly  situated  and  work  together 
for  the  common  good.  Patriotism  and 
self-interest  run  hand  in  hand  in  this  matter, 
because  while  Labour  desires  to  improve 
its  standard  of  living  and  Capital  is  actuated 
by  the  same  sort  of  motives,  the  nation 
which  contains  both  is  in  urgent  need 
of  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  If  industry,  instead 
of  consisting  of  a  lot  of  factions  of  in- 
dividuals striving  for  their  own  ends, 
were  transformed  into  solid  masses  of 
citizen^  working  for  the  national  good, 
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the  cost  of  the  war — gigantic  as  it  is — 
would  not  present  those  difficulties  which 
economists,  who  base  their  theories  upon 
past  experience,  are  so  constantly  putting 
forward. 


CHAPTER   XI 
THE  POSITION  OF  LABOUR 

IN  concluding  these  notes  a  word  or 
two  further  should  be  said  about  the 
position  of  Labour.  Such  opposition 
as  exists  to  the  Whitley  Report  comes 
from  two  parties  who  are  the  very  last 
that  one  would  expect  to  find  associated  in 
anything.  The  Whitley  Report  recom- 
mends that  Joint  Standing  Industrial 
Councils  should  be  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  employers' 
associations  and  trade  unions,  and  that 
these  Councils  should  form  the  basis  of  a 
complete  system  of  self-government.  The 
principle  of  the  right  of  Labour  to  partici- 
pate in  trade  questions  which  affect  the 
welfare  of  a  whole  industry  is  accepted  by 
moderate  opinion  on  both  sides,  but  the 
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reactionary  type  of  employer  who  still 
thinks  of  the  world. as  it  was  in  1914  is 
inclined  to  criticise.  This  man  still  fails  to 
see  that  Labour  has  any  interests  in  -such 
subjects  as  raw  materials  or  markets,  and 
he  fondly  imagines  that  he  will  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Labour  and  the  abolition 
of  restriction  of  output  while  keeping 
Labour  leaders  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
state  of  trade  generally.  On  the  other 
hand  we  get  the  most  forward  type  of 
Socialist,  the  syndicalist  and  guildsman, 
who  dreams  of  a  world  from  which  Capital 
is  abolished,  and  declines  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Joint  Standing  Industrial 
Councils  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an 
attempt  to  perpetuate  and  bolster  up  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  capitalistic  system. 
Needless  to  say,  neither  class  must  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  I  will  not  bother 
here  to  answer  the  syndicalist  who  wants 
to  abolish  Capital,  but  I  may  perchance 
catch  the  eye  and  ear  of  some  employer 
who  has  so  far  failed  to  grasp  the  true 
inwardness  of  Labour's  present  demand 
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for  a  share  in  the  control  of  industry. 
There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  Labour 
should  have  any  say  in  the  control  of  the 
individual  actions  of  an  individual  employer. 
The  employer,  who  has  all  the  risk,  must 
be  the  final  judge  as  to  what  he  shall  buy 
and  what  he  shall  sell  and  at  what  prices 
he  will  complete  either  transaction  ;  but  in 
our  conception  of  industry  we  have  got 
far  beyond  the  point  when  it  is  regarded 
as  a  matter  merely  of  buying  or  selling 
by  an  individual.  We  have  reached  the 
stage  when  we  can  see  that  the  welfare  of 
each  industry  is  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  nation.  Also  we  now  realise 
that  all  those  engaged  in  that  industry — 
capitalists,  managers,  workpeople,  trav- 
ellers, shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  others — 
have  a  right  to  know  that  the  industry  as 
a  whole  is  sound  and  prosperous  and  is 
likely  to  provide  them  with  a  means  of 
living  in  return  for  the  study  and  attention 
that  they  are  prepared  to  give  to  it.  If, 
for  instance,  as  has  happened  in  many 
trades,  our  export  business  has  not 
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received  the  attention  it  deserves  ;  if  there 
are  markets  which  have  never  been 
exploited  and  demands  that  have  never 
been  satisfied — then  Labour  is  entitled  to 
look  into  these  questions  before  it  will 
give  an  answer  to  the  request,  that  will 
presently  be  made,  to  do  its  best  to  in- 
crease production.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
materials  are  short,  machinery  non-existent, 
and  capital  unobtainable  or  credit  scarce, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
Labour  to  go  on  to  half-time,  Labour  will 
not,  in  future,  accept  the  mere  statement 
of  that  position  from  an  autocratic  body  of 
employers ;  it  will  demand  the  right  to  go 
into  the  circumstances  for  itself  and  satisfy 
itself  that  things  are  really  so.  But  apart 
altogether  from  the  right  of  Labour  to 
share  in  the  discussion  of  what  may  be 
called  general  trade  politics,  there  is  every 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  such  partner- 
ship. Every  trade  in  the  future  will  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  wanting  something 
from  the  Government.  It  may  want 
materials,  it  may  want  a  tariff,  it  may 
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want  something  to  be  done,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  want  something  not  to  be 
done.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  these 
demands  upon  the  Government  are  made 
by  a  joint  body,  composed  of  employers 
and  employed,  they  are  bound  to  receive 
more  attention  than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  came  from  one  section  only. 

Next,  and  last,  if  the  new  conception  of 
industry  is  accepted,  if  we  get  both  masters 
and  men  to  look  upon  their  calling  as  a 
branch  of  national  service,  we  find  for  the 
first  time  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
between  both  parties  that  confidence  the 
absence  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
most  of  our  industrial  trouble  in  the  past. 
It  is  only  the  small  man  that  fears  from 
any  of  these  developments  some  damage 
to  his  own  personal  position.  The 
larger  conception  knows  that  the  indi- 
vidual interest  is,  after  all,  only  part  of  a 
wider  interest,  and  that  the  promotion  of 
the  latter  is  the  true  way  to  benefit  the 
former.  The  idea  of  the  control  of 
industry  by  Joint  Standing  Industrial 
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Councils  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  natural 
development  following  upon  the  risfc 
within  the  last  couple  of  generations  of  the 
trade  associations  and  the  trade  unions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  a  few  of 
the  sentences  which  sum  up  the  whole  of 
this  great  question.  The  betterment  and 
development  of  our  trade  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  engaged  in  it  and  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole ;  development,  trade  by 
trade,  one  trade  at  a  time,  the  trade  being 
the  unit ;  each  trade  as  a  branch  of 
national  service  ;  each  trade  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  social  organism  ;  the  abolition  of 
jealousy  and  secrecy  and  all  that  is  born 
of  ignorance  and  small-mindedness  ;  pro- 
duction as  the  source  of  all  prosperity ; 
waste  of  material,  or  method,  or  of  goods, 
or  of  effort  as  a  crime  against  the  com- 
munity. When  these  ideas  begin  to  be 
generally  understood  and  applied,  we  shall 
all  be  able  to  afford  to  smile  at  the  old 
days  when  we  squabbled  for  the  wages 
and  profits  which  were  insignificant  beside 
what  is  thus  made  possible.  There  is  far 
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more  for  everybody  in  each  of  our  trades 
than  has  ever  yet  been  got  out  of  them, 
and  if  Labour  and  Capital  will  join  hands 
in  this  new  voyage  of  discovery  the 
prospects  of  the  future  are  indeed  bright. 
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